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*3oofc Notices 



ORIENTAL CYLINDERS AGAIN 1 

The importance of seal-cylinders in any study of Mesopotamian civil- 
ization is 'emphasized with every new find. Ward's Seal-Cylinders of Western 
Asia has shown us how large a part these small objects played in crystallizing 
the mythology and religion of the inhabitants of the Mesopotamian valley. 
That work has caused to be brought out into publication several private 
collections that otherwise might have been merely curiosities to a few per- 
sons. To Legrain we are indebted for a description of a little collection of 
seventy-one seals, belonging to every period from the beginning of Sumerian 
civilization (" about 3000 B.C.") in the lower basin of the Euphrates down 
to the time of the Persian domination. More than one-half of this collec- 
tion belongs to periods anterior to, or contemporaneous with, the kings of 
Ur (from c. 2300-2200 b.c) and only a few of the later ones carry any 
inscriptions at all, and these are only of insignificant importance. The 
probability of the correctness of their classification is due in large part to 
the careful work done in Collection de Clercq, to Heuzey's work in Decouvertes 
en Chaldee, to Ward's work noticed above, and to Delaporte's Catalogue des 
Cylindres orientaux de la Bibliotheque nationale. 

Though the inscriptions are short, they contain some striking confir- 
mations of other readings. No. 32 reads d NiN-suBUB sukkal an-na, i.e. 
"Nin-subur, messenger of Anu." Until Thureau-Dangin made a discovery 
(Lettres et Contrats, 1910, pp. 65-66), subur was read Nin-sab\ No. 55 has 
one of the longest of the inscriptions in the whole collection. The writing 
seems to be clear enough, but the interpretation is obscure. It reads B u - 1 a - 
la-tum marat Da-ti-na-hum na-ti-it u Ka-di, this is, "Bulalatum 
daughter of Datinahum, natit of Kadi." Kadi was the goddess anciently 
known and revered at Dir. She is mentioned by Gudea, Cyl. A, X, 26, 
by Entemena (sai, 37, n., 1, 10), and in several other early inscriptions. On 
one of the boundary stones of Marduk-apal-iddina (Susa 16) mentioned by 
Hinke (A New Boundary Stone of Nebuchadrezzar, I, p. 224), she is named 
alongside of Tispak (Hinke reads Tishu), god of the country of Duplias, 
most likely her husband. She seems to be closely associated with the ser- 
pent goddess u Slru. This u Ka-di was worshiped at Babylon as one of 
the daughters of Esagila, the great temple of Marduk. The troublesome 
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word in this little inscription is na-ti-it. Apparently it is a fem. const. 
of the Qal Part, of natu, "strike," "surprise." Taking into consideration 
the character of Kadi and her relation to the serpent god Siru, can it be that 
the female person here named had some part in the ritual carried on in honor 
of Kadi ? Kadi herself is referred to in VR 31, 30 as a spy or detective of 
Esara. Can there be any connection between this office of Kadi and 
rabisu and nit turn ? This is one little problem which is raised "on one of 
these seal-cylinders, that must await further investigation for its solution. 
The six plates of reproductions are well made. 

Iea M. Price 



